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“THE REPOSITORY. 


THE MOTHER. 
The New York Journal of Commerce, in no 
ucing the proceedings of the police court of 

that cily, Says: 

“A dissipated kind of fellow, by the name of 
Gracey, was committed upon some trifling ac 
cusation, and his mother, anxious to visit her 
son, addressed the following letter to Alderman 
Valentine: 

«* March the 23 dear sir i haf gote a soan in 
brivel and wauht he is in fosare i dont no he bas 
rote to me to com and se him and hofe vou 
will be cind to let me se bim fore i am his mo- 
ther Roathry Gracey 

To the onerabal Abram Walentin, A Squire”? 

Doubtless a portion of our readers will smile 
at this sample of  hetrography of pours: Ruth 
ry Gracey.’ We were disposed to indulge ina 
similar feeling; but when we recollected the ur- 
gent cause of the poor woman’s epistle, we 
thought there was enough in her feelings to 
sarctify the uplucky scroll, and save it from ri 
dicule The God of nature has planted deeply 
in a woman's heart. the seeds of affection, 
which spring up and bring forth towards kins- 
mew and friends, some ten. some forty, and fifty; 
but towards a Son. an hundred fold. It is not 
difficult to imagine the sensations which crowd. 
ed to the heart of puor Ruthry, when the letter 
of her son, wriften. perhaps, little better than 
her own, was placed in ber hand. She remem- 
bered. in one moment, the errors of his child- 
hood, the growing disobedience of bis years, 
and saw that these had ripened into crimes 
which might jeopard his life, and bring shame 
upon his grey hairs; they were sins and follies 
aguinst which she had warned him with comu- 
nitions and tears, but which he had persevered 
in with the obstinacy of confirmed wickedness , 
he was tasting the bitterness of that chalice 
which he had drugged himself. The woman 
would have steod up against the feelings which 
his sufferings might have caused, a sense of 
ber inability to address high authority might 
ha + quelled the resolution of looking in upon, 
to mitigate the misery of. prison solitude—but 
the mother’s feelings oversteps these barriers; 
disclaiming all knowledge of the crime of her 
son, and divesting herself of every feeling of 
retarding delicacy, Rutbry claims admittance to 
the culprit. with the all-potent charm—* For I 
4M HIS MOTHER.” 


From infancy to age, the mother’s feelings 
sre the same:— 
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Ere yet her child has drawn his earliest breath, 

A mother’s love begins—it glows till death: 

Loves before life—with death not dies: but seems 

the very substance of immortal dreams, 

Prosperity hath not dimmed the lustre of a 
mother’s love, nor adversity blunted its edge 
In pain it mitigates: in shame it conceals, in joy 
it is exalte¢—in despair it souths; im elevation 
iS triumphs : 

*¢ Last « the grave.” 

The Hebrew mother hoped against hope, and 
planned, almost iv the ruins of defeat, against 
the cruel aperations of the Egyptian edict. 1 
will,” says she to her aching heart, “1 will 
“ atch the sk nade i ark? atu distance, to see my 
child cradled in the slime and amongst 
sters of the Nile Twill share in, that 1 may 
lessen his dangers; [ will go up into the palaces 
of our nation’s task masters, and risk wy life to 
save My youngest born—‘ ror 14M HIS MO 
THER.’ 

When all bad forsaken Him and fled; when 
Jews hod scoffed and the Romans had cru 
cified, when darkness rested upon the hopes. as 
well as on the land, the weeping mother stood 
nigh, while life was apparent, enduring and en 
dearing. “pierced through with the sword” of 
the calamity; but her heart whispering, Twill 
no! go henec—* FOR 1 AM HIS MOTHER.’ 

Through life and in death, it is the same— 
honour’s garland and shame’s brand—in the pa 
lace’s crowd, aud the prisons solitude—the 
in all. Returned affection 


t the cross, and ¢ 
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mother is known 
cannot increase her Jove, nor ingratitude dry 
up the fountain of her heart. 

Fiiends, kindred and you 
gather round the bed of sickness. but the mo- 
ther shares its watchings 
to all, weep on, sympathise, mourn your depart- 
ing pleasures, and your expiring hopes—but 
let me draw near: let my bosom pillow his ach 
ing head; let my arm be under bim as a sup 
port, let my hand press down the dimming eyes, 
let my ear drink in his last earthly breathin 
let my lips kiss from his the settling foam of 
death—* FOR 1 AM HIS MOTHER.” 


th’s strong love, 
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and its pains—she says 
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THE TOILET. 
THE WARDROBE OF "THE 
** And you shall walk in silk attire ” 
{Old Scotch Ballad 

“T was admiring the softness of this silk.— 
They are indeed come to wonderful perfection 
in all manufactures; how wonderfal is human 
art! 
That all this soft and gaudy lustre should be 

brought from the labours of a poor worm.” 

{The Hypocrite 
We proceed to the notice of ladies’ pockets. 
These are important articles, and merit grave 
consideration. Pockets have given rise to the 
most serious dissentiens. Pwenty years ago 
there were parties on the important question ; 
all the female world were divided into Pocket 
ists and anti Pocketists. Swift's Great and Lit- 
tle Indians were not more earnest in their war 
fare. In the present age, however, we are in 
clined to think the question has almost wholly 
subsided, the triumph being evidently on the 
side of the Anti-pocketists. To be sure, the 
Scotch ladies, by their contempt of secrecy, by 


NATIONS. 





their wearing the pocket, curiously worked, in | 


| 





| the face of the world, made it an adornment ra 


ther than areproach; but when a change o 


jectionable 


fashion d 


emanded that the pocket be hidder 
then arose ( Jebate to the calming of whicl 
the modern reticule may claim all honor, “Th 
reticule is perhaps, an improvement; albeit 1 
sometimes risks the appearance of its fatr ow 
ner as pi: intiff in a charge of street robbery. 
fn Arcadia the reticule would certainly be unob 
Whilst on the subject, we may 
qu , aan instance of the greats 
pubhie took in the pocket question, a sang, sé 
at that period, at the metropolitan theatres.— 
‘The satirists set out with sarcastical praising 
the disuse of pockets,— 


he « 


te terest the 





Mother Eve, who was straight as the sticks of sks 
rocke ts, 
First invented the fashion of wearing no pockets 
And, ending with, we think,— 


So ladies go cool, and don’t care a splinter 

Foran easterly wind, ora cold, frosty winter; 
With petticeats hight, gontee band cles 
Sv flannels be hanged, and the ague and 


er— 


fever 


The silk stocking, slashed or worked with 
gold, must have been in high accordance with 
the heavy richness of the rest of the dress.- 
Scotland, at a very early period, participated ir 
the luxury of silk. Vhe marriage of Alexande: 
LLL of Scotland, to Margaret the daughter o 
Henry IIL. both infants of ten years of age, o¢ 
casioned a display of magnificence, which 
seems to have exceeded any thing ever seen in 
England before. On the marriage day, Decem 
ber 26, 1251, athousand English knigh's appear 
ed in cointises of silk, and next day every one 
them was dressed in a new of the san 
kind. Queen Elizabeth, the third year of he: 
reign. received as a present a pair of black silk 
stockings, and Doctor Howell reports that she 
neverwore cloth hose any more. James 1] wasa 
great encourager of silk manulacture, but was 
not at all successful in his laudable zeal for 
the propagation of silk in England, in imita 
tion of Henrv IV. of France. James, in 1608, 
sent circular letters into all the counties of Eng 
land fur planting mulberry trecs, for which end 
he caused printed instructions to be published, 
as also for breeding and feeding silk worms.— 
* Having seen,” says James, “ina few years 
spuce, that our brother the French King, hath, 


of 


robe 


since his coming to that crown, both begnn and 
{ . . “ . 
brought to perfection the making of silk in his 


Here it disputes the prize with nature.— | 





country, whereby he bath won to himself hon 
or, and to his subjects a marvellous increase o! 
wealth.’ 

Having accidentally touched on silk, a briet 
notice of the first discovery and use of that ar 
ticle, an article so essential to “ the wardrobe 
of the nations,” well accords with the purpose 
of our paper, and with our wishes to render if 
a perfect work of amusement and reference 
We may trace the use of silk almost to the ear 
liest ages. In China the cultivation of the raw 
material and the fabrication of silk seem to 
have been, as if were, contemporary with the 
origin of the people. It ts mentions d in their 
earliest written documents. Aristotle speake 
of the silk worm, under the name of bombyse 
and says that bombykia is produced trom it, 
adding that Pamphilo, a woman of Cos, was 


said to have first practised thet kind of weavimeg 
However, certain tt is 


that five centuries be: 
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fore the Christian wra, «hen the glory of Tyre 
was at its height, we find the prophet Ezekiel 
enumerating raw silk goods as among the rich 
es of the capital of the ancient commercial 
world. From this period we have cbronologi- 
eal documents of the progress of the silk trade 
throughout the world. In the year 14, we find 
the wife of Aurelian begging of him to let her 


shame on his want of gallantry) that the Ro- 
man refused. saying that he would not buy it 
at the price of gold. In 73, the Romans were 


wont to reduce their silk garments to the raw |! 


material and re weave it of so thina fabric that 
it was transparent. 

Between the epochs 527 to 565, two Persian 
monks travelled to Serinda, the country of Seres, 
and there lived long enough to discover that 
silk was produced by means of worms. Being 
tempted by a great reward, they brought off to 
Consiantinuple a quantity of the silk worm’s 
eggs, concealed in a hollow cane. The eggs 
were hatched, spun their silk, and propagated 
their race, under the care of the monks; who 
also taughtthe Romans the whole mystery of 
the manufacture. Thus the insects conveyed 
away in the hollow of a cane were the progent 
tors,of all the silk worms in Europe. Greece, 
or father the Roman Empire in Europe, mono- 
polized the silk trade for centuries, until the 
year 1146, when Roger, the Norman King of 
Sicily, iavaded Greece, and among the wealth 
of Athens, Thebes and Corinth, carried off a 
great number of silk weavers, whom he com- 
pelled to teach their craft to his Sicilian sub 
jects, he himself settling in Palermo, his capital 
city. We have shewn how early afterwards 
this silk was introduced into Scotland; and we 
learn that, in 1261, the streets of London were 
covered or strewed with silk, for the reception 
of Richard, on bis return from the Holy Land. 
About 1521, the French, having been supplied 
with workmen from Milan, first commenced 
the manufacture of silk. We learn that in 1455 
the silk women of London complained that the 
Lombards and other foreigners brought manu- 
factnred articles in lieu of the raw silk, into 
the country, and thereby injured the English 
artizan. An attempt was made in 1629 to rear 
silk worms, by planting mulberry trees. A 
place, towards Chelsea, still bears the name of 
the Mulberry Gardens, In this year also, silk 
makers were first incorporated in a company. 

Without entering into a tedious minuteness, 
we have, in the above, given, we trust, a dis- 
finet outline of the general features which have 
characterized the rise and progress of one of the 
most beautiful employments ever attempted by 
the ingenuity of man. All the poets have laud- 
ed silk as the fittest accompaniment of feminine 
beauty. Waller says something handsome even 
of black silk— 

When from black clouds no part of sky is clear 

But just so much as lets the sun appear, 

Neay'n then would seem thy image, and reflect 

Nhose able vestinents, and that bright aspect ; 

A spark of virtue, by the deepest shade 

Of sad adversity, is fairer made, 

Nor less advantage doth thy beanty get, 

\ Venus rising froma sea of jet ! 








Sarah Jessup, the letter carrier from Dis 


to Winfarthing, is now ninety-five years of | 


age, and in good health; she has walked, 
for forty years, six days in the week, ten 
miles per diem. She has had fifteen  chil- 
dren, which, with grand and great grand 
children, amount to nearly three handred 
nersqus.-m) Laglish paper. 


| FEMALE CHARACTER. 


‘THE LADIES’ GARLAND. 














From the Januara number of the New Monthly 
Magazine 
MISS BATHURST. 
The history of this highly interesting young 
lady is already, I believe, in part before the pub- 


©" | lic, yet none but those on the spot can fully a 
have one gown of silk purple, and we also find | . a F hes 4 


| preciate the sensations which it caused at Rome. 


It was but the evening before that she had ap- 
peared in a very brilliant circle of her admiring 
friends, at a ball given at her own house, pre 
vious, it was supposed, to her approaching nup- 
tials. Her intended was already at ‘Turin, and 
every day expecte@ at Rome. She seemed to 
those who bung upon her steps that night, and 
saw the rays of hope and joy which lightened 
about her features, in which were realised all 
we can desire for our country-women, to have 
touched the very verge of human felicity, and 
to be altogether invulnerable to the shafts of the 
future Providence disposed it otherwise; the 
adieus of that evening wereeternal. It was ra- 
days iad continued to swell the Tiber. It isa 
favourite lounge of the English at this season. 
A young Oxonian, for instance, likes to com- 
pare it with his Horace, and every one with his 
Shakspeare. The next day the rains had ceas- 
ed, and that Italian sun, which never deserts his 
children for any considerable period, permitted 
and invited a ride. The ambassador proposed, 
as | am informed, the direction of the river — 
His proposal was fatally acquiesced in. The 
whole cavalcade proceeded by the Porto del Po- 
polo along the road which leads to the Tiber. 
They were soon at the Ponte Molle. On the 
right of the road, and the Etruscan side of the 
river, a small path conducts to a vineyard — 
They wished to see every thing to advantage; 
and without reflecting on the changes that had 
taken place since their last visit, engaged at 
once inthe hazardous attempt of gaining its 
gate, and viewing the “ ycllowness” and * chaf- 
ing’ of the waters at their leisure. The path 
was narrow, they were obliged to advance one 
by one. All dismounted, except Miss Bathurst. 
It was a fatal circumstance! but would have 











‘been of no consequence, unless connected with 
others. On their arriving at this point, the gate 
of the vineyard, contrary to cusiom, was found 
closed, and they were obliged to return. The 
path was slippery—the bank of the Tiber was 
shelving—the flood rapid and particularly high. 
ler horse hesitated, she attempted to impel 
him forward; his bind foot slipped, and the next 
instant precipitated both horse and rider into 
the very centre of the stream. 

The consternation on every side was dread- 

| ful; every one lost his presence of mind. It is 

| said that none of the party could swim except 
| her own servant, who, by one of those fatalities 
| so beyond the reach of all human prudence as 
to appear an immediate interposition of Provi- 
denee, had been sent, in the oatset of their pro 








ther « boisterous night, and the rains for some | 





| 
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menade, back to Rome for her pelisse. It is 
quite certain at least that no attempt was made, 
and perhaps no attempt would have been suc- 
cessful, in rescuing her from her fate. Life, 
however, twice railied and appeared in all the 
horror of an unequal struggle with death ; twice 
she rose from the waters, and brandishing her 
whip over ber head, called on her friends by eve- 
ry endearing name to ** save—save—save her.” 
In the next instant she disappeared, and was 
never heard or seen more. Her horse floated 
on with the current, and landed lower down. — 
All Rome flocked the day after to the spot; fif- 
ty louis were offered for the discovery of the bo- 
dy, but the appearance of many engaged in the 
search, exempted them from the charge of any 
other motive than humanity. Nothing could 
be more honourable, indeed, to the Romans 
than their feelings on this occasion, but youth 

beauty, misfortune, in this country, make more 
impression than the revolution of empires. Her 
uncle retired to the Villa Spada, where his grief 
for many days bordered upon insanity; he had 
been one of the unfortunate witnesses of her 
death. For hours after the catastrophe was an- 
nounced in Rome, I saw many silent faces on 
the Scala of the Trinita de’-Monte, her late resi- 
dence, gazing with the deepest sympathy on the 
closed shutters and funeral tranquillity of one of 
the gayest houses in the town. Every effort 
was made for the recovery of the body, but for 
many weeks in vain. It was at last found; not, 
indeed, as was conjectured, near the city, but 
almost in the very spot where she fell. The 
substructions and other ruins of the ancient 
Pons Milvius had detained it on its way. It 
was conveyed to a small osteria near; all tra- 
ces of beauty had been blotted and washed out; 
the rings only by which it was identified re- 
mained. The next morning, at a very early 
hour, in the midst of the tears of a few friends, 





the remains were consigned to the Cemeterio 
. degli Inglesi, There, I am informed, they still 
| rest inpeace! and few Englishmen pass through 


! 


Rome without visiting the tomb of their unfor- 
tunate countrywoman. 





United States of America, March 12, 1828. 
The Ladies of Hartford, Connecticut, to the Ladies 
of Greece. 

Sisters and Friends.—From the years of child- 
bood, your native clime has been the theme of 
our admiration. ‘Together with our brothers 
and husbands, we early learned to love the 
country of Homer and Aristides, of Solon and 
Socrates. That enthusiasm which the glory 
of ancient Greece enkindled in our bosoms, has 
preserved a fervent friendship for her descen 
dants. We have beheld with deep sympathy 
the horrors of Turkish domination, and the 
struggle so long and nobly sustained by them, 
for existence and for liberty. 

The communications of Dr. Howe, since his 
return from your land, have made us more in- 
timately acquainted with your personal suffer- 
ings. Hehas presented many of you to us, in 
his vivid descriptions, as seeking refuge in 


' caves, and under the branches of olive trees 
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listening to the footsteps of the destroyer, and 
mourning over your dearest ones slain in battle. 

Sisters and Friends, our hearts bleed for you. 
Deprived of your protectors by the fortunes of 
war, and contioually in fear of evils worse than 
death, our prayers are with you in all your 
wanderings, your wants, and your griefs. In 
this vessel, (which may God send in safety to 
your shores)—you will receive a portion of that 
bounty with which He hath blessed us ‘The 
poor amung us have given according to their 
ability—and our little children have cheerfully 
ainjed, that some of you and your chidren might 
have bread to eat, and raiment to put on.— 
Could you but behold the faces of our little 
ones brighten, and their eyes sparkle with joy, 
while they give up their holidays, that they 
might work with their needles fur Greece— 
could you see those females who earn a subsis 
tence by labor, gladly casting their mite into 
your treasury, and taking hours from their re- 
pose, that an additional garment might be fur- 
nished for you—could you witness the active 
spirit that pervades all classes of our communi- 
ty, it sould cheer for a moment the darkness 
apd misery of your lot. 

We are inhabitants of a part of one of the 
smallest of the United States, and our donations 
must therefore, of necessity, be more limited, 
than those from the larger and more wealthy 
cities: yet such as we have, we give in the 
name of eur dear Saviour, with our blessings 
and vur prayers. 

We know the value of sympathy—how it 
arms the heart to endure—how it plucks the 
sting from sorrow;—therefore we have written 
these few lines to assure you that in the remo- 
ter parts of our country, as well as in her bigh 
places, you are remembered with pity and with 
affection. 

Sisters and Friends, we extend across the 


ocean our hands to you in the fellowship of 


Christ. We pray, that His Cross, and the 
banner of your land, may rise together over the 
Crescent and the minarat—that your sons may 
hail the freedom of Aucient Greece restored, 
and build again the waste places which the op- 
pressor hath trodden down—and that you, ad- 
mitted once more to the felicities of home, may 
gather from past perils and adversities, a bright- 
er wreath for the kingdom of Heay 
Lypia Hy 

Secretary of the Greek Co 

ford, Co 









A GRECIAN HEROINE. 


Sophia Condulimo was the the wife of an 
officer of distinction, who fell during the 
siege of Missolonghi. When the ‘lurks 
entered the (own, she was among the crowd 
who sought to escape the fury of the enemy 
by quitting the walls, accompanied by her 
sun and daughter. ‘Phey had not proceed- 
ed far, when the mother perceived a party 
ef Turks coming towards them: horrified 
at the fate which was about to befal her 
daugiiter, a beautitul girl of sixteen, she 
turned to the son, who was armed, and told 
him to shoot his sister, lest she should be- 
come a victim of Mussulman brutality !— 
The youth instantly obeyed the dreadful 
mandate, drew a pistol from his girdle, and 
lociged the contents, four large slugs, in his 
sis:er’s head, when ‘she fell to the ground, 
apparently a lifeless corpse. ‘Thus reliev- 
ed from a charge which the mother could 
not preserve. herself and son endeavored to 


take refuge in acavern, Just as they were 


entering it, a grape shot struck the boy in 








the leg. Scarcely had the mother succeed- 
ed in dragging him after her, than a piquet 
of ‘Turkish cavalry came up; one of the 
party drawing forth a pistol, pointed it at 
the temple of poor Sophiz, who suddenly 
rising up, looked sternly at the Turk and 
exclaimed, Barbarian! do you not see 
that [am a woman: This appeal had the 
desired effect, and both the mother and her 
son were spared to be conducted into slave- 
ry. The most extraordinary part of this 
story remains to be told. . Being among the 
two hundred ransomed by the Continental 
Greek Committee, they were sent over to 
Corfu, and placed with the others. Judge 
of the mother’s astonishment on finding 
that her imaginary murdered daughter was 
among the number. To be brief. on per- 
ceiving she was a female, the Turks carri- 
ed her back to Missonloghi, bound up her 
wounds, which had all the appearance of 
being mortal, but she recovered, and her 
story having attracted the attention of the 
ransoming agents, the interesting Cresula 
was rescued from bondage, and, what is 
more, thus singularly destined to be once 
more restored to the arms of her disconso- 
late parent. 
{ Blaquicre’s Letters from Greece. 


THE GOOD MOTHER. 


In the vicinity of Philadelphia there was 
a pious mother who had the happiness of 
secing her children, in very early life, 
brought to the knowledge of the truth, walk- 
ing in the fear of the Lord, and ornaments 
to the Christian church. On being asked 
what was the peculiar mode of her instruc- 
tion, she said :-— 

* While my children were infants on my 
lap, as I washed them, f raised my heart to 
God, that he would wash them in that 
‘blood which cleanseth from all sin.’ As 
I clothed them in the morning, I asked my 
heavenly Father to clothe them with the 
robe of Christ’s righteousness. As I pro- 
vided them with food, [ prayed that God 
would feed their souls with the bread of 
heaven, and give them to drink the water 
of life. When Ihave prepared them for 
the house of God, I have plead that their 
bodies might be fit temples for the Holy 
Ghost to dwell in. When they left me for 
the sehool, I followed their infant footsteps 
with a prayer thai their path through life 
might be like that of the just, which shineth 
more and more unto fle perfect day; and 
as | committed them te the rest of the night, 
the silent breathing of my soul has been, 
that their heavenly Father would take 
them te his embrace, and fold them in his 
paternal arms.” 
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| TO PRINTERS. 


THE establishment of the Lanies’ Gartaxn 


will be sold, after the conclusion of the present vo- 
lume. 

Letters, addressed to the editor, post paid, will 
be duly attended te. 





VARIETY. 


NEW WAY TO OBTAIN A HUSBAND. 

Of all the stratagems resorted to by female inge- 
nuity to obtain a suitable husband, we know of none 
so extraordinary as that of the French lady, who 
gave out that her head resembled a ‘ Death’s Head.’ 





Among the numerous lovers, who, in consequence 
of the immense wealth she was reputed to possess, 
aspired to the honour of her band, in spite of the ter- 
rore of her face, there were reckoned no less than 
five hundred avd nineteen reformed rakes and two 
hundred ruined gamesters. She showed toa per 
son who was in her confidence twenty-five or thirty 
letters, which she had received from Belgium, 
written by certain well known characters, who said 
they would never revolt, though she should prove 
to be the most hideous object in the world. They 
were disposed to flatter, caress, and wed the plague 
itself, so they could procure abundance of gold.— 
All their letters she left unanswered, but to a few 
who solicited ber hand ina gallant style, she was 


| generous enough to order her secretary to return 





thanks. Her friend was permitted to take a copy 


of the following : 
* Mapam-- Report has doubtless painted you less 
handsome than you are ; but none at least will re- 


fuse to admit that your physiognomy is expressive. 


I should have had the honour of presenting myself 
before you, and of declaring my passion, had not 
pitiles creditors detained me in the Conciergerie, 
I must beg you will have the goodness to pay me a 
visit, to receive the proposition | am so anxious to 
make. Though you may have shown a little of the 
coquette, in order to set yourself off to the best ad- 
vantage, that is not the fault of nature; consequent 

ly, it can make no difference in my intentions. No 
aspect can be more hideous in the eyes of a prisonez 
Bring me liberty, and you will ap- 
pear charming indeed. If you should favor me with 
a visit, you will see a young man, twenty-five years 


than a prison. 


of age, who has, among other advantages, that of a 
tolerable person, with a mind proper to meet world 
ly success 
clare his most ardent vows.’ 


He has, morever, the honour to de 
FoLveviLte. 
*P. S. —Be so good as to request the jailor of th 
Conciergerie to lend his parlour for our interview.’ 
The mind of the young lady did not tend toa 
union in consequence of the above invitations, yet 
In the brilliant cir- 
cles in which she moved, covered constantly with a 


her heart was not insensible 


mask, she distinguished a young man of noble and 
interesting countenance, whose mind had been 
He had a fortune which placed 
‘The young man, on 


well cultivated. 
him above interested views 
his part, was so much charmed with the graces and 
delicate sentiments which the young lady with in- 
visible features displayed in her conversation, that 
he at length declared all his happiness depended 
onaunion. She did not deny the impression he 
had made on her heart, nor conceal the pleasure 
she should fee) in acceding to his proposal, but ex- 
pressed to him, at the same time, the dread, that he 
would repent on beholding ber face, which she de 

scribed to be that of death in its most terrific form 

She urged bim to beware of rashness, and consider 
well whether be could bear the wretched disay 

pointment he might incur. 





rw meee nee = _—- — 


‘Well, well,’ said the young man, ‘accept my 
hand, and never unmask to any but the eyes of 


your husband.’ 


o8e@ 


*{ consent,’ 5 


eplied she ; ‘but remember, that I 
shall not survive the appearance of affright, and dis- 
gust, and perhaps contempt, you may feel after 
inarriage.’ 

*f will not shrink from the proof; itis your heart, 
and not your figure, I love.’ 
, 


} 


‘in eight days,’ said the lad 


tisfied. 


y, ‘you shall be sa- 


‘Lhey prepared forthe marriage, and, notwith 


faa 


5 
accept a millon in bank bills, she settled all her 


property upon him 


standiog the refusal of the generous young man to 


‘if you have not courage enough to suffer,’ said 
she, ‘for your compamon, f shall at least, be con- 
soled by the reflection, that [ have enriched bim 
whom I love, and he will perhaps drop a tear to my 


memory P 


Returning from the altar, she threw herself on 
set Knees beture her spouse, and placed ber hand 
upon her mask-—W hat a situation for the husband! 
—ilis heart palpitated—his face turned pale—the 
mask fell—he beheld an angel of beauty !—she 
then exclaimed affectionately — 


*You have not deserved deformity—you merit 
the love of beauty !’ 

The happy couple left Paris the next day for Li- 
vonia, where the great property of the lady was 
situated. 





Misnomer of the Queen in Chess. —Chess 
players are not generally aware that the 
piece called the Queen originally bore an- 
other ttle, and that, by a corruption of 
terms, its sex has been changed from male 
tofemale. The game of chess is of Eastern | 
origin, and it will readily be supposed, that | 
to permit the representation of a woman to } 
move about in uninterrupted freedom, even 
on a chess-board, would be repugnant to 
Oriental notions of propriety. Ln the Per- 
sian language, the word Ferz or Ferzin, sig- 
nifies an officer of state—a vizier. This 
word was, by the French, converted into | 
Fierge and Vierge, and the piece so named 
was subsequently called lady or queen. 

POETRY. 
~ FROM THE BOSTON STATESMAN. 
A TWICE FOLD TALE. 
Nay, that’s a pretty lip—too pretty far 
Thus to be spoiled with pouting ;—there—thet’s 
well! 
That sportive little smile hath gained the day 
And wears its triumph like a conqueror. 
Come sit beside me dearest ;—now thy hand— 
What, must I take it then by stratagem 
As my first kiss was won ?—thou lovestto hear 
The story—ah, indeed I know thou do’st ! 
And, my love, Uil tell it to thee now, 
Though ‘twere the hundredth time, Vl tell thee 
why 
When ’tis all over. 
Twas ina night in June— 














And just at that enchanting moment, when 
The sun sinks to his slumbers—but not vet 
Hat!) gathered round him all his robes of light— 


And the fair moon, half veiled, as though she fear- | 


ed 
To meet bis patting gaze—came slowly up, 
Just like yon moon, and we were sitting, love, 





| 





S’ GARLAND. _ 


__ 1M LADIE 





Together—in this room—ay even here 

Upon this very couch ;—my arm was twined 

Around thee—thus ;—and thine around my neck 

There-—thus ;—I had been whispering to thee 

Of the rich songs of old—the golden days 

When angels walked on earth ;—and of the climes 

Of the Hesperides, and far off isles 

Amid the broad Pacific, where the Heavens 

Are mingled with the earth ;—and how, two souls 

Beating in unison might wander there 

Through a long summer life, and sever dream 

Of change, when hand in hand together they 

Might pass from eartli to heaven .—thive eyes grew 
moist 

In gazing upon mine-—and then thy head 

Sank gently on my bosom—ay, even so— 

And then thy hps half opened—and then—-——— 

True— 

"hat was next—thon too canst remember it ? 

Woas’t pot a Charming story—-and well told, 

And very near the trath too ?—near PE mean 

The truth, as could be wished—in poetry ? 


, 


Ladies’ Magazine —The third number of this 
deservedly popular periodical haus come from the 
press, with the same good traits to commend iv, 
which characterised the preceding numbers. It 
gives us pleasure to learn froma note to readers, 
that the Magazine has received the best meed of 
approoation from the public, a rapidly imcreasing 
patronage, nearly two huadred names having been 
added since the publication of the second number 
We select from its poetic department the fellow- 
ing effusion from the pen of Mrs. Hale. 

{Boston Patriot 
THE TWO MAIDENS. 

One came—with light and laughing air, 
And check like epening blossom, 

Bright gems were twined amid her hair, 
Aud glittered on her bosom, 

And pearls and costly bracelets deck 

Her round white arms and lovely neck. 


Like summer’s sky, with stars bedight, 
The jewelled robe around her, 

And dazzled as the moontide light 
The radiant zone that bound her ; 

And pride and joy were in her eye, 

And mortals bowed as she passed by. 


Another came-—o’er her mild face 
A pensive shade was stealing, 
Yet there no grief of earth we trace, 
But that deep holy feeling, 
Which mourns the heart should ever stay 
From the pure fount of truth away. 


Around her brow, as snow drop fair, 
The glossy tresses cluster, 
Nor pearl nor ornament was there, 
Save the meek spirit’s lustre— 
And faith and hope beamed from her eye, 
And angels bowed as she passed by 
CORNELIA. 


IF THOU WERT BY MY SIDE, LOVE, 


Phe following charming lines, addressed to his | 
| wife, were written by the late Bishop Heber, dur- 


ing bis absence from her, on his long and arduous 


| visitation of the Upper Provinces in india, not long 


before his death 
if thou wert by ray side love ! 
How fast would evening fall, 
In greea Bengala’s palmy grove 
Listening the nightingale. 


If thou, my love ! wert by my side 
My babies at my knee, 

How gayly would our pinnace glide 
O’er Gunga’s mimic sea ! 


I miss thee at the dawning grav, 
W ben, on our deck reciin’d, 

In carcless ease my limbs f lay, 
And woo the cooler wind, 








I miss thee when by Gunga’s stream 
My willing steps I guide, 

But most beneath the lamp’s pale bean 
I miss thee from my side 

I spread my books, my pencil try, 
The lingering noon to cheer, 

But miss thy kind approving eye, 

Thy meek attentive ear. 





But when of morn and eve the star 
Beholds me on my knee, 

I feel, though thou art distant far, 
Thy prayers ascend for me 

Then on! then on! where duty lead 
My course be onward still: 

O’er broad Hindostan’s sultry meads, 
O’er bleak Almorah’s bill. 

That course, nor Delhi’s kingly gates 
Nor wild Malwah detain, 

For sweet the bliss us both awaits 
By yonder western main 


Thy towers, Bombay, gleam bright they sy, 
Across the dark blue sea, 

But ne’er were hearts so ight and gay 
As then shall meet in thee ! 


LAMENT OF PERICLES. 





{Pericles who felt proud to boast of having lost 
his nearest relations without betraying any outward 
signs of grief, yielded at length to its impulse, when 
custom required him to crown his dead son (the 
last of his race) with a wreath of flowers.] 

My son, my son, and must I twine 
These flowers around thy brow ? 

Ob, fate, thou dost a task assign, 
Of mournful import now , 

He, who was proud a tearless eye 
In every ill to keep, 

Had rarely given to grief a sigh— 
Is doom’d at length to weep. 


I’ve seen the friends of early years, 
Through fell disease, grow pale ; 

I’ve mark’d around me others’ tears 
Tell death’s unwelcome tale ; 

These bave I steel’d my warrior heart 
To meet unbent, unbroke, 

And deem’d it mark’d a Grecian’s part 
To bear affliction’s yoke. 


Alas! my son, of by-gone bliss 

Each flower tells far too much ; 
That once allur’d thy infant kiss, 
bd fhta.thy fairy touch ; 
oped my boy would weave 
1 wreath for me, 
Pdeem’da day like this 
1 e’er should live to sce. 








Oh, thou the last of a lov’d race, 
Which awoke a father’s fears, 

In giving thee this sad embrace, 
1 feel the griefs of years; 

Ah, where is now the boasted pride 
My heart was wontto shrine ? 





It fled, when thou, my best hope died; 
And shall no more be mine. 





BEAUTY. 
Wiat is the blooming tincture of a skin 
fo peace of mind, to harmony within ? 
| What the bright sparkling of the finest eye, 
+ Vo the soft soothing of a calm reply ? 
' Can comeliness of form, or shape, or air, 
With comeliness of words or deeds compare * 
No, those at first the unwary heart may gain, 
But Abese they only can that heart retain 
{Rowe's Art of Charming, 





| 
| COQUETRY. 

O how she rolls her charming eyes in spite, 

And looks delightfuily with all ber might! 

But like our heroes, much more brave than wise? 
She conquers far the triumph, not the prize: 


